CHAPTER V.
ENGLISH WEATHER*

An American, it has been said, is a man who proclaims
his nationality through his nose* But it seems that an
Englishman advertises his nationality through something
which has to do with the weather* This may be the
carrying of an umbrella, or the making of a remark con-
cerning the face of the sky* The vagaries of the English
weather are proverbial, and so John Bull seldom goes
out without an umbrella, or its substitute, a stick, if it
is fine* The umbrella habit is ingrained in the whole
nation, and so common-place an object as the umbrella
has thus been elevated into a national symbol*

This national characteristic is interesting and sometimes
very useful* For example, if I should travel on the Con-
tinent, and, seeing a European carrying an umbrella
when it is not raining, desire his assistance, I would cer-
tainly go up to him and address him in his mother tongue*
Similarly, if he should wear a felt hat and baggy trousers,
I would do the same, for you can always spot Uncle Sam
by his sartorial characteristics*

Strange as it may seem, the idiosyncrasy of the English
weather is man's benefactor in more ways than one* For
if two strangers should meet in England, or travel together
in the same railway compartment, the avenue of mutual
introduction is invariably either a favourable or an un-
favourable reference to the weather* You agree with
your companion that the weather is fine or miserable, as
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